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GUILSBOROUGH SCHOOL. 


Gum.ssorovar, a small parish in N. orthamp- 


tonshire, has been especially fortunate’ in its” 


provision for public education. - It contains 
a free school for the instruction of youth in 
English, writing, &c., and a free grammar- 
school, the considerable building represented 
in the above Engraving. 

This school was founded by indenture, 
dated Sth of March, 1688, by Sir John 
Langham,* Bart. of Cottesbrook, in this 
county, and endowed with a salary of 50/. a 
og to a master, 20/. to an usher, and 104. 

keeping the dwelling house, school, and 
other premises in constant repair. These 
several sums are paid out of the manor and 
lands of Sibertoft, now producing 160/. per 
annum. 

The school is free for the youth of Guils- 
borough, Cotesbrook, Thornby, and Cold 
Ashby, or any other place within the distance 
of four miles. The government is invested 
in Trustees, who, when reduced to four, 
are to nominate others. 

“ Upwards of half a century ago, many of 
the sons of the neighbowing gentry were 
educated here, when Rugby School was less 

® Ancestor of Sir James Langham, who built 
Langham Place, Regent Strect. 

Vou, xxii. 2B 


eminent than it is now. But for many years 
past; (uatil: within: about the last six years,) 
the School has béen‘a sinecure, without either 
Free Boys, or Private Boarders.”} 

The munificent ‘founder of this school, 
Sir John Langham, Bart., was the first of his 
family that received the honour of knight- 
hood. He was a merchant and alderman of 
London, and with the Lord Mayor, Sir John 
Gayer, was sent to the Tower in 1647. After 
being liberated, Sir John was again commit- 
ted, with Sir Abraham Richardson, Knt. 
and Mayor, in 1648, for refusing to publish 
an Act entitled, “An Act for the Exhereda- 
tion of the Royal Line, the Abolishment of 
Monarchy in the Kingdom, and the Setting 
up of a Commonwealth.” Asa reward for 
his unshaken loyalty, on the Restoration, he 
was created a baronet by Charles IT. 

Sir John Langham and his lady are buried 
in ‘the south cross aisle of Cold Ashby 
church. On an altar tomb of black marble 
are the recumbent effigies of the Knight in 
his alderman’s gown, and his lady dressed 
in the fuil costume of the time. The inscrip- 
tion states Sir John to have died May 13th, 


{ Carlisle's Endowed Grammar Schools, 1313, 
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1671; and Dame Mary, his wife, to have 
died April 8, 1652. ° 

Besides the school at Guilsborough, Sir 
John founded and endowed in the year pre- 
vious to his death, an hospital in Cottes- 
brook, for two poor widowers and six poor 
widows. : 


APOPHTHEGMS. 

He is unworthy to be a magistrate, who 
is not better than his subjects.—(Cyrus.) 
“ How much pleasure have I hitherto lived 
a stranger to:” said Artaxerxes Mnemon, 
when reduced to hunger by the loss of his 
baggage—-When Anaxagoras was thrown 
into prison and condemned, he said, “ Na- 
ture long ago pronounced the same sen- 
tence against me.” On receiving the news 
of the death of one of his sons, while de- 
livering a lecture on philosophy, he calmly 
said, “I knew that I begat him mortal.” 
Being asked just before his death whether 
he wished to be carried for interment to 
Clazomene, his native city, he said, * EA is 
unnecessary ; the way to the regions Ww 
is every where alike open.” Anacharsis 
used to say, “The best method of teaching 
a youth sobriety, is to set before his eyes 
a drunken man: the vine bears three sorts 
of fruit; the first, pleasure; the second, 
intoxication; the third, remorse.” To an 
Athenian of infamons character, who re- 
proached him for being a Scythian, he said, 
“ My country may be a disgrace to me; but 
you are a disgrace to your country.” As he 
was one day considering the thickness of the 
planks of a ship, he cried out: “Alas! 
those who to sea are but four inches 
distant from death.” Being asked what was 
the most secure ship, he replied, “That 
which is arrived in port.” He often repeated, 
that “every man should be particularly careful 
to make himself master of his tongue and 
his belly.” Being asked what was the best 
and what the worst part of a man, he an- 
swered, “The tongue.” “ It is much better,” 
said he, “to have but one friend, if he be 
faithful to us, than a tt number of those 
- who are always ready to follow the change 
of fortune.” He used to compare laws to 
spiders’ webs, and to ridicule Solon, who 
pretended to restrain the passions of mankind 
by pieces of writing. Anacharsis was intro- 
duced to the society of the principal persons 
at Athens, and was the first stranger upon 
whom the Athenians conferred the honour 
of citizenship. P. T. W. 





STENOGRAPHY. 
Txis mode of writing was known to the 
Greeks; and Plutarch, in his life of Cato, 
informs us that the celebrated speech of 
that patriot relating to Catiline’s conspiracy, 
was taken in short-hand. Cicero, at that 
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time consul, placed zotarii, or short-hand 
writers, in different parts of the senate-house 
to preserve the s We are also further 
informed, that Titus Vespasian was remark- 
able for the rapidity with which he wrote 
short-hand. He not only applied it to purposes 
of business, but of diversion; it was his 
custom to get his amanuenses together, and 
entertain himself with trying which of them 
could write the fastest. 

Nothing can more fully prove the interest 
which is attached to the study of short-hand 
at the present time, than the number of pub- 
lications on the subject, each of which pro- 
fesses to be superior to all that have gone 
before. It would be well for the credit of 
the art, if more attention was paid to those 
grand requisites, expedition and legibility; 
some are so short they cannot be read, and 
others so long they cannot be written. Every 
one must invent a new mode, rather than put 
forth an old one of unquestionable excellence. 

The system, however, of Byrom, who,; by 
his sch was called the Granp Master, 
is rapidly gaining ground, to the delight of 
every admirer of rational stenography. It is 
a system so replete with beauty, so ingenious 
in its contfivance, and the testimonies in its 
behalf ate so numerous, that it must even- 
tually supersede all others. The original 
work, (a posthumous one,) published’ in 
1767, had long been out of print, when 
Mr. Molineux of Macclesfield, the reviver of 
Byrom’s system, brought out an edition of 
the work, accompanied by a stenographical 
copy-book; since that time, various other 
editions of Byrom have been published with 
considerable success, and the demand is still 
increasing. 

In a very interesting lecture on the short- 
hand of Byrom, lately delivered at Exeter 
Hall, London, by Mr. G. W. Jones, professor 
and teacher of stenography, it was well ob- 
served that “the immortal Byrom took thé 
three great principles of mathematics for the 
basis of his system ; and thus, on reviewing 
it, it will be found that a circle, line, and 
poiat are the only constituents of which it 
is composed. 

“ Of the point he made the vowels, dis- 
tinguishing each by its locality with the 
consonant to which it is most nearly con- 
nected, and rendering its application such, 
that wherever it is desirable, every vowel in 
a word may be expressed so that one can 
never be mistaken for another. Of the 
other parts he formed the consonants. First, 
from the circle he obtained eight simple 
characters in the following manner: — by 
describing a square within it, he formed 
four; these he called D, M, N, and P; by 
dividing it again by an horizontal line and 
by a perpendicular, he obtained four other 
characters, two of which he appropriated to 
the letter B, and the remaining two to the 
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useful Th; the horizontal line he 
called the S, and the perpendicular he deno- 
minated the T. Again, by drawing two 
oblique lines of 45° inversely, he made two 
other characters, which he appropriated to 
the letters F and R ; and thus, having found 
simple figures for the letters most common: 
in use, by the addition of a loop, or s 
circle to those characters, not indiscriminately 
placed, but with the greatest care and inge- 
nuity, he composed representatives for all 
the. other letters, in such a manner as to 
enable the poet truly to exclaim 

“ Clear and unbroken flow the level lines, 

And each smooth stroke with simple neatness joins.” 
Thus we find that Byrom’s system is purely 
mathematical—that the alphabet does not 
contain a character of an indefinite descrip- 
tion, but that each may be defined with 
clearness and precision. 

By refereuce to the annexed alphabet of 
Byrom, the force of the above remarks will 
be clearly demonstrated. R. Rorre. 

~b |7 \ q 


aa 
a} ¢ ei & 
fv INN 


ie 


hidd t | | 


1 IZARL oY | ON 


hit jait ch | 6&\ 
n WY * e6 
fa | a|ve 

















Pauners and Customs. 


PRISON INDULGENCE. 

Aw indulgence extends to every debtor con- 
fined in the prison of Swansea Castle, by virtue 
of which the — an opportunity, if 


their debts be small, with a little exertion: 
prudence, and economy, to liberate them- 
selves from the horrors of a jail. Having 
obtained this indulgence, (which, on proper 
representation, it is in the power of the high 
bailiff to grant,) they are allowed to expose 
whatever articles their slender funds may 
enable them to muster, for sale in the open 
street, on that side of the market-place next 
to the castle. The limits of this bailiwick 
are distinctly pointed out by a of small 
stones down the highway, and within this 
boundary the debtors ate as secure from the 
molestation of their creditors as though they 
were confined within the walls of the ang le 
W. G. C. 


HADDINGTON WHIPMEN PLAY. 
Ar Haddington, a number of rustics, mounted 
on less rustic-looking chargers, all grotesquely 
decorated with a profusion of ribands, parade 
the streets, previous to their conducting one 
of their own number, who, during the day, 
is never addressed in other words than “ my 
lord,” and who is invested with the power 
of settling all disputes and awarding the 
different prizes to be run for, to the scene of 
contest, amidst the happy cheers of a thou- 
sand schoolboys, whose leave of absence from 
school has been asked and obtained by “ my 
lord.” The awkward gambols of the long- 
tailed wights of the push ate truly laugh 
able, and are followed by foot-races, a sack- 
race, and other sports amusements. 
W. G. C. 


FAIR AUCTION. 
A siNGuLarR custom prevails among the 
young rustics on the banks of the Eiffel, on 
the north-eastern frontier of France. On the 
morning of St. Mathew’s day, they collect 
together from the several villages, and put 
up the whole maiden portion of the commu- 
nity to auction, calling out the name of every 
lass in succession, knocking her down to 
the highest bidder. The fortunate purchaser, 
in right of his acquisition, is entitled to be- 
come her cavaliere servente for the next six 
months. In other districts, the youth draw 
lots, when they plant the May-tree, for the 
maidens of their respective villages, and each 
of them becomes, for one twelvemonth after- 
wards, the sweetheart elect of the damsel 
whose name he has drawn. If she marry, 
and he has not previously renounced his 
right, she enjoys the privilege of calling upon 
him to give her a good character.—W. G. 


—_—_— 


LES CHAMPS DE MARS ET DE MAI, &c, 
Tresz were annual assemblies held in the 
early period of the French monarchy, and in 
which whatever related to the general welfare 
of the nation was submitted to the public deli- 
beration, and determined by the suffrage of 
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the people. These assemblies were called 
“ Champs,” because they were held in the 
open air, that the number of people who had 
aright to be present, could there assemble : 
they were named “ Champs de Mars et de 
Mai,” from the months in which they were 
held. Childebert, in the year 532, says, 
“We have treated in the assembly of March, 
ther with our nobles, concerning some 
airs ; and we now publish the conclusion, 
that it may come to the knowledge of all: 
We have together with our vassals. 
It is agreed in the assembly that we are all 
united.” The Salic laws, the most ancient 
monument of French jurisprudence, were en- 
acted in the same way. In their charters, 
the kings of the first race specified that they 
were granted with the consent of their 
vassals. In these assemblies, their authority 
was very limited. In the assembly of March 
and May, it was the custom to make the 
king a present of money, of horses, or arms, 
&e. This custom was derived from the 
Germans, and these gifts were part of the 
al revenue. 
Clotaire the second, instituted a kind of 
liament in his own palace: he also sub- 
mitted the civil and ecclesiastical affairs of 
his kingdom to a council composed of people 
celebrated for their high rank and attain- 
ments in wisdom. He died in the year 628, 
having acquired the titles of the Great and 
Debonair. P.T. W. 


CURIOUS ORDER OF KNIGHTHOOD. 
Tuer Amaranth was an order of knighthood, 
instituted in Sweden by Queen Christina, in 
1653, at the close of an annual feast, cele- 
brated in that country, called Wirtschaft. 
This feast was solemnized with balls, masque- 
rades, &c. and held from evening till the 
next morning. The Queen changed the 
name, (as too vulgar,) to that of the Feast of 
the gods, and each person personified some 
deity, as it fell to his lot. The queen as. 
sumed the name of Amarante, i.e. unfading 
or immortal. The young nobility, dressed 
in the habit of nymphs and shepherds, 
served the gods at the table. At the end of 
the feast, the Queen threw off her habit, 
which was covered with diamonds, leaving 
it to be pulled in pieces by the masques; and 
im memory of so gallant a feast, founded a 
military order called in Swedish gescilchafft, 
into which all that had been present at the 
feast were admitted, including sixteen lords, 
and as many ladies, besides the Queen. 
Their device was the cipher of Amarante, 
composed of two A’s, the one direct, the 
other inverted, and interwoven together on a 
jewel of gold adorned with diamonds ; the 
whole inclused by a laurel crown, with this 
motto, Dolce nella memoria. The jewel was 
worn. by the knights either from a gold chain, 
er a crimson or blue ribbon. Bulstrode 
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Whitlock, the English -ambassador from, 
Cromwell to the court of Sweden, was made 
Knight of the order of Amarante, on which 
account it seems to be that we sometimes 
find him styled Sir Bulstrode Mh ee 

. T. W. 





Pew Books. 


SCENES AND RECOLLECTIONS OF FLY-FISHING. 
(Concluded from page 350.) 

[We resume the conversation at Coquetdale 

as follows :-— 

Burrell. Walton’s instance of Antony’s 
angling is very ill chosen, for the passage in 
Plutarch wherein it is mentioned shows it to 
have been altogether a pitiful exhibition. 
Think of an angler employing divers to 
hook his fish on—this was indeed imperial 
angling! I think I see the “ world’s great 
master,” when in the pride of his heart he 
had pulled up a prime large fish, and found 
it to be a dried haddock, which Cleopatra, 
who had found out the secret of his success, 
had bribed the divers to put on. Notwith- 
standing George IV.’s splendid book of flies, 
which a few years ago was exhibited at the 
maker’s, to the great admiration of cockney 
anglers, the fishing excursions on Virginia 
water were little calculated to afford amuse- 
ment to a genuine disciple of the rod and 
line—at least in the way of angling. It was 
yet pleasant sometimes to see a pike landed 
to the sound of soft music, while the lord in 
waiting, having his hands covered with a 
pair o' “fps gloves, worked himself into a 
state of gentle perspiration in trying to get 
the ah out of the pike’s ah, S itheut 
having a finger snapped off by the sharp- 
toothed water-wolf. 

Bell. Sit Humphry Davy has mentioned 
Nelson as being an ardent fly-fisher, and so 
fond of the sport, that he continued to angle 
after he had lost his right arm. To the list 
of eminent characters who have been lovers 
of angling let me add the name 
“ Of him who walked in glory and in joy, 

Following his plough upon the mountain side,”— 
Robert Burns. Among the living worthies 
of the present age, who have not yet arrived 
at the full maturity of fame— 

“ True, perfect fame springs only from the grave 

of vg whose apole pal oot it conseeustes ame 
the Ettrick Shepherd may be noticed as an 
expert angler; and Professor Wilson,—as I 
have heard from one who has fished with 
him,—is one of the best fly-fishers that ever 
threw a line in the Tweed. Wordsworth 
also is an angler, and I fancy that in man 
of his poems may be traced images whic 
have reference to, or have been ~anemes 
by, the delightful art of angling. When I 
think of his description, in the Excursion, of 
the trouts, which a boy has caught, laid on 
a blue slate-stone, I almost fancy that I see 
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them in reality, as I have seen them sooften. 
The colours of a newly caught trout are never 
seen to such advantage as when the fish is 
displayed on a smooth wet slate. Cooper, 
the next time he paints trout, may take a 
hint from Wordsworth. 

The Rev. J. T This talk of eminent and 
talented men who have been anglers brings 
to my recollection the name of Hill, the 
learned tailor, whom Spence, in a little vo- 
lume printed at Strawberry Hill, has com- 

to that “helluo librorum,” Maglia- 
hi. Hill initiated irito the mysteries of 
fly-fishing a young scholar, who, in return, 
taught him Greek ; one of the finest instances 
of mutual instruction that ever came to my 
knowledge. Emerson, the mathematician, 
was also a fly-fisher; and I have fished in 
the Tees with an old angler who acquired 
his knowledge of algebra and the art of 
dressing and throwlng a fly from the eccen- 
tric geometer of Hurworth* Dr. Birch, 
formerly Secretary to the Royal Society, was 
a lover of angling; and Dr. Wollaston and 
Sir Humphry Davy in our own times are 
instances of men of the highest philosophic 
attainments finding pleasure in the exercise 
of the rod and line. 

Burrell. I am inclined to think the three 
last named were amateurs rather than profi- 
cients in fly-fishing. Dr. Birch was evidently 
known to the fish, or he would not have 
taken such pains to disguise himself like the 
stump of an old tree when angling. Of Dr. 
Wollaston’s fly-fishing acquirements I know 
nothing more than what Sir Humphry Davy 
reports; and that is not much, beyond the 
fact of his using Indian rubber with a slit in 
it to straighten the gut on which his hooks 
were tied. Sir Humphry himself, I suspect, 
was only great as an angler among F. R. S’s. 
Among the accomplished anglers of Tweed- 
side and the Highland Lochs, he was only, 
as I have heard, President of the Royal 
Society; rather ingenious in devising im- 
provements in angling than skilful in catch- 
lng fish. 

* * * * * 

Oliver —You were acquainted with Thomas 
Bewick, I believe, Mr. Bell,— was he an 
angler ? 

Bell. Certainly he was.. With his love of 
hills and streams, green fields, and trees, and 
flowers, and of all the beautiful animals 
which run, and swim, and fly,— 
be fair creatures ! to whom Heaven 

A calm ani sinless life, with love, hath given "— 
how could he be otherwise? In one of his 
angling excursions in Cumberland, and in 
the Western Highlands of Scotland, he made 
many of those sketches which were after- 





® Hurworth, a pleasant village, in the churchyard 
of which Emerson is buried, is abuut three miles 
8.E. of Darlington. 


wards introduced as tail-pieces in the Qua- 
drupeds and British Birds, and which are so 
forcibly stamped with the impress of genius’ 
and truth. If ever an artist deserved the 
name of “ pupil of Nature,” it was Bewick. 
* * * It is much to be regretted by every 
lover of Natural History, und by anglers in 
particular, that Bewick did not live to finish 
his long projected work on fishes, which is 
certainly much wanted. 

[Gleanings in Glendale form the second 
conversation, which is preceded by some 
shrewd remarks on the anathemas on angling 
by Dr. Johnson and Lord Byron. In the 
parlour at the Tankerville Arms, the talkers 
are Reed and Roddam, Northumbrians, and 
good Stephen. The following relates to what 
may be called the coxcombry of angling :— ] 

Oliver. Do you not think that there is a 
good deal of trifling in most books on an- 
gling on the subject of dressing flies? A 
person who has never seen a fly dressed is 
about as likely to learn to dance a hornpipe 
as to learn to dress a fly by book—and when 
the operation has been once observed, all 
written directions are mere waste 
You may teach a boy in ten minutes 
to make a wooden whistle from a slender 
branch of plane-tree or willow, provided you 
let him see you at work; but an intelligent 
man shall not be able, after half a day’s 
study, to form the thing from a mere account 
of the process upon paper. Most of our 
teachers of the art of angling are too fond 
of dilating upon that which their books can 
give only an imperfect idea of, while they 
are comparatively silent on subjects which 
are really useful and interesting. Among 
all the books that have appeared -on the 
subject of angling, I would not give one of 
them a place in my travelling trunk, except 
old father Walton—and him I value, not 
from his instructing an angler how to fish, 
but from the purity and beauty of his reflec- 
tions and observations, which may teach all 
men whose minds are not insensible to the 
charms of Nature, how to enjoy them. 

Reed. I entirely agree with you. The 
introduction of the dubbing-bag generally 
acts as a composer, even upon the most 
wake-rife student, who is anxious to read 
himself into a “ complete angler,” and to 
sally forth to the streams a perfect adept in 
the “ mysteries of the rod and line,” war- 
ranted to kill the first throw. Flies natural 
often interrupt our repose, but the long- 
winded, trifling description of flies artificia! 
is very apt to set us to sleep; and the sum 
total only serves to prove a fact which the 
teachers appear not indisposed to conceal— 
that hungry trouts are not very particular in 


their selection of flies, but will rise at such 
whose original type is not to be found either 
on earth or in air. The direction, generally 
given in most books on angling, to beat the 
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bushes by the side of a stream for the pu 
of vase what kind of flies are peta 
also a piece of information, which, for any 
use that it is of, might be dispensed with. 
Let the knowing theorist make the experi- 
ment some morning or afternoon in the 
months of June or July, by beating the 
bushes with the stock of his rod, and, buzz ! 
a thousand flies are on the wing, of at least 
a dozen different shapes and hues. Well, he 
has beaten the bushes according to the rule— 
what has he to do next? Does his guide 
inform him which to select—which at that 
hour = play at the — of the — 
or which, for the purpose of depositing their 
eggs, are then oukiog the shade of the trees 
and bushes? He does no such thing, but 
leaves his pupil, after telling him how he 
may raise a host of flies, to put one on his 
hook according to his own j ent—which 
is, in other words, telling him how on a small 
scale he may produce a little “ sound and 
fury signifying nothing,” unless he should 
happen to rouse a nest of wasps, which, per- 
haps, may teach him a lesson that will ren- 
der him cautious in beating the bushes again. 
Walton has observed with great truth and 
humour, “ that whereas it is said by many 
that in fly-fishing for a trout, the angler must 
observe his twelve several flies for the twelve 
months of the year; I say, he that follows 
that rule shall be as sure to catch fish, and 
be as wise as he that makes hay by the fair 
days in an almanac, and no surer.” This 

2, which stands in the » pratine, where 


it is apt to be overlooked, should be diligently 
noted by the speculative ler, who thinks 
to become master of his art by diligent study 


rather than by practice and experience. 
* * 2 8 * 


Some writers on angling, who profess ‘to 
teach the art with as much precision as a 
village dominie Ges the rule of three, direct 
the novice when he has a trout* to 
examine his stomach to see what kind of 
El cite Sy-eesonictahy, ay sivlor i 

is attifici ingly. advice is: 
continue to fish with the fy which you have 
succeeded with, and when the fish refuse to 
take it, you may then, if you please, examine 
the stomach of one which you have caught. 
But even this is a very questionable guide, 
as fish will not unfrequently rise at an arti- 
ficial fly of quite a different shade to those 
that are playing on the water, and on which 
they have been previously feeding. I have 
often known a red hackle or a dun fly take 
trouts when they would not look at either 
the artificial or the natural May fly, though 
hundreds of the latter were at the same time 
skimming the surface of the stream. 

% * * * * 

® This piece of advice first occurs in the “ Treatyse 
of fyshynge with an Angle,” in the book of St. 
Alban's. 
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Oliver. Do you know any precise standard 
for the length of a perfect wd? 

Reed. Do I know any precise standard 
for the breadth of a perfect trout stream ?— 
No: I use a rod suitable to the breadth of 
the water I fish in, and my own power of 
casting; and however broad the stream, 
whether fishing for salmon or trout, I never 
use one more than fifteen feet long, with 
which I can throw more accurately the same 
length of line than J can with a rod three 
feet longer. Whenever I see a gentleman 

in fashionable angling costume—a 
broad-brimmed straw hat, new short-laj 
coat, caoutchonc boots, and a dirty-looking 
broad-striped shirt—angling with an eighteen 
feet rod in a stream that he might stride 
over, I set him down at once as a novice, 
fresh from Cockneyshire and a perusal of 
“ Walton's Complete Angler,” which, per- 
chance, he carries ‘in his creel, where it is in 
little danger of being soiled by any fish he 
may catch. With respect to lines and hooks, 
the former should always be as fine as 
sible, consistent with strength, more especially 
the foot line, which I think should be dyed 
of a bluish green shade, and may serve for 
all states of the water, whether clear or dis- 
coloured, for in the latter case it will not be 
so readily perceived as to render a change of 
colour necessary. The chief excellence of a 
hook is to be of a proper temper, neither so 
brittle ag to break when the fish is struck, 
nor so soft as to straighten with a dead pull. 
Though I mostly use Carlisle hooks, as being 
most readily obtained in this part of the 
country, I occasionally try a Kirby or a 
Limerick, and if they be equally well tem- 
pered, one is ly as good as another for 
holding fish, so far as my observation extends. 

[We know little of the pleasures of angling 
near London, as appears by the following 


Oliver. When you were in London in 
September last, did you visit any of the 
fishing-tackle maker’s shops, Mr. Reed, and 
did you take a day’s fishing in the neigh- 
bourhood ? 

Reed. I did both—and I must confess 
that such flies and such tackle I never saw 
before. It is a pity that the rivers near 
London afford so little worthy of employing 
them. I was out one day at the river Lea, 
which to me seemed little better than a great 
mill-dam, Magen. its sluggish way through 
a marshy flat, affording the chance of 
catching a dozen perch or roach in a long 
day’s fishing, with perhaps as many pike in 
a week. I also tried the river Colne, but 
from the success—or rather the want of it— 
which I met with on both occasions, I should 
be tempted, were I to become a resident in 
London, to abandon angling entirely, and 
console myself with thinking on “ the days 
o’ lang syne.” Float-fishing for roach ot 
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batbel in the Thames has also no charms 
for tae; my old tastes and habits are too 

ply. rooted to allow of my being conve- 
niently transplanted to a pent to enjoy a six 
hours’ fishing bout under the arch of a 
bridge, or by the side of a jetty. Those, 
however, who are accustomed to it, and who 
have never known better fishing, may, per- 
haps, feel as much pleasure in watching their 
floats sink from a bite as I do in throwing a 
fly, and drawing the bright trouts out of the 
Glen and the Till—though I can scarcely 
think so either. There is some difference in 
the feeling with which a man follows the 
moor-cock on the fell, and slinks after spar- 
rows in the hedge—although he may shoot 
the latter with a double-barrelled Manton, 
while he brings down the mountain-bird 
with an old flint-and-steel. Give me the 
clear streams of my native county, and m 
own home-made tackle, and let who will 
fish, with their well varnished rods and silken 
lines, in the Thames, the Colne, and the Lea. 
One day, when I was out at Hampton Court, 
I saw such a specimen of Thames angling as 
I shall not readily forget. A great, stout 
man, with top boots-on, and his waistcoat 
loose for the purpose of displaying his frill, 
was seated on a chair in a flat bottomed 
boat, moored in the middle of the river, 
angling, as he was pleased to call it. The 
butt-end of the rod was under his toe, and 
he enjoyed the intervals of a bite—which, I 
presume, was like an angel’s visit—in reading 
a newspaper and smoking his pipe, occa- 
sionally cooling his mouth with a draught 
of porter; recreation pleasant enough, but 
no more like angling, as I understand the 
word, than a drink of Thames water from 
the reservoir near Chelsea is like quenching 
your thirst from the living spring as it gushes 
pure and sparkling from the rock. 

[The conversational form is now dropped, 
and the remainder of the volume is chiefly 
descriptive—as an angling tour among the 
hills of Cumberland and Westmoreland. 
After a lament for the good old times, and a 
sly shaft at the flood of “ mental entertain- 
ment” just overwhelming us, there follow 
instructions for fishing in the mountain 
streams and a storm at the Lakes. Of the 
Laureate, at Keswick, is the following piece 
of pleasantry. } 

Sometimes a scout is taken into the pay 
of a family party to give timely notice of the 
out-goings of Mr. gro Gre he quits 
his library to read the book of Nature under 
the canopy of heaven,—in order that they 
may obtain a sight of the laureate wandering 
in meditative mood, or pouring out, in accents 
loud, a flood of sounding hexameters to exer- 
cise his lungs. The writer was sitting in a 
friend’s garden one evening, 


‘“* ——- at that sober hour when the light of day is 
recediug, 
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And from surrounding things the hues wherewith 
day has adorned them, 
Fade, like the hopes of youth,” 


when he heard a strange, discordant noise at 
the foot of the lake, which he mistook for 
the evening tattoo of a bittern, till he was 
informed that it proceeded from Mr. Southey, 
who was thus exercising his vocal powers, at 
a somewhat loud pitch, for the benefit of his 
health. 

There is an appendix of angling in the 
olden time—the salmon tribe and their spe- 
cies—Keswick and Ulswater compared—and 
a list of trout streams; and so ends this de- 
lightful little book. By the way, there is a 
sort of burlesque dedication to the famed 
editor of Blackwood’s Magazine : 

Clarissimo Viro 
Domino Christophero North 
Piscatori, Poets, Critico ; 
&e. &c, &e, 
not forgetting Fuste, (Hibernice, shillelah,) 
and Scipione (Anglice, crutch.) The work 
is printed in handsome style—such as Ste- 
phen Oliver himself must commend. 


The Naturalist. 


THE RHINOCEROS. 
(Concluded from page 295.) 

In preceding Numbers (657, 658, 659,) of 
the Mirror, the habits and economy of the 
Indian rhinoceros have received considerable 
attention; whilst other species have been 
mentioned, and their leading characteristics 
enumerated. We now propose to describe 
the ordinary Cape rhinoceros, chiefly from 
the details in the valuable Travels of Mr. 
Burchell, whom we referred to as peculiarly 
qualified for illustrating the natural histo: 
of the countries through which he journeyed. 

Of this species of rhinoceros, Mr. Burchell 
shot nine in the course of his travels, besides 
a smaller one. The latter has been presented 
to the British Museum. The animal is, 
however, becoming every day more and more 
scarce in Southern Africa, and indeed, is 
rarely to be met with in some parts. It is 
fond of inhabiting the open, dry country, 
abundant in low bushes; but the advances 
of the colonists, and their destructive hunt- 
ings have alarmed and driven the rhinoceros 
more into the interior of the continent. 

It appears that in one day, two rhinoce- 
roses were shot by Speelman, the faithful 
Hottentot who prea the Burchell ; and 
who, upon bei ested to give an account 
of his feats, Wie; tiie manners, so animated 
and lively, that Mr. Burchell says, he might 
have been ascribed to any tribe rather than 
to that of the Colonial Hottentots. As the 
hunting of a rhinoceros is attended with 
danger, he certainly had some reason to be 
proud, when he had, in one day, killed two 
of these formidable animals. 
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Speelman related, that accompanied by 
some Bushmen, when they came to the place 
where they expected to find the rhinoceroses, 
the animals had changed their ground; but 
they soon discovered no fewer than four, 
feeding quietly upon the bushes in another 
part of the plain. They advanced towards 
the creatures at various distances, according to 
each man’s courage, but Speelman came the 
first within shot, and wounded one mortally. 
The other people coming up, fired till it had 
received seven balls, when it fell dead. He 
then went in pursuit of the other animals, 
which had fled over the hills; and having 
discovered one in the middle of the open 
plain, Speelman approached fortunately un- 
perceived, and brought it down with a single 
ball; nor did he fail with exultation to 
remark, that he had that day fired off his 
gun but twice, and at each time had killed 
a rhinoceros. 

Speelman was somewhat experienced in 
chasing rhinoceroses ; and he described the 
smell of the animals to be so keen and nice, 
that they know, even at. a great distance, 
whether any man be coming. towards them; 
and on the first suspicion of this, take to 
flight. Therefore, it is only by approachin 
them against the wind, or to the leeward, 
that the hunter can ever expect to get within 
musket-shot. Yet, in doing this, he must 
move silently and cautiously, so as not to 
make the least noise in the bushes, as he 
passes through them ; otherwise, the hearii 
of the rhinoceros is so exceedingly puts: 4 
that it would instantly take alarm, and move 
far away to some more undisturbed spot. 


But the dangerous part of the business ig, 
that when rhinoceroses are thus disturbed, 
they sometimes become furious, and pursue 
their enemy; and then, if once they get 
sight of the hunter, it is impossible for him 
to escape, unless he possess extraordin 

coolness and presence of mind. Yet if he 
will quietly wait till the en animal 
make a run at him, and will then spring 
suddenly on one side’ to let it pass, he may 
gain time enough for reloading his gun, 
before the rhinoceros get sight of him again, 
which, fortunately, it does slowly and with 
difficulty. The knowledge of this imperfec- 
tion of sight, which is occasioned, perhaps, 
by the excessive smallness of the aperture of 


7 the eye, (its greatest length being only one 
_inch,) in proportion to the bulk of the ani- 
> mal, encourages the hunter to advance with- 


out taking much pains to conceal himself; 
and by attending to the usual precautions 
just mentioned, he may safely approach 


: within musket-shot. 


The first rhinoceros shot by Speelman was 


~ a male of a large size. No hair whatever 


was to be seen upon it, excepting at the 
edge of the ears, and on the extremity of the 
tail. The dudlets, though cast with an ad- 
mixture of tin to render them harder, were 
flattened, or beat out of shape, by striking 
against the bones; but those which were 
found lodged in the fleshy part, had pre- 
served their proper form; a fact which shows 
how little the hardness of the creature’s hide 
corresponds with the vulgar opinion of its 
being impenetrable to a musket-ball. 

Mr. Burchell found this rhinoceros nearly 
cut up. On each side of the carcass, the 
Hottentots had made a fire to warm them- 
selves ; and round a third fire, were assem- 
bled, at least, twenty-four Bushmen, most of 
whom were employed the whole night long, 
in broiling, eating, and talking. Their appe- 
tite seemed insatiable; for no sooner 
they broiled and eaten one slice of meat, 
than they turned to the carcass, and cut 
another. The meat was excellent, and had 
much of the taste of beef. 

In the middle of a dry and extensive plain, 
thinly covered with low bushes, Mr. Burchell 
and his guides found the second rhinoceros ; 
at which Speelman, with a party of natives, 
had arrived an_ hour earlier, to prevent its 
being cut up. “Mr. Burchell made drawin 
of this animal, one of which furnished the 
original of the subjoined Cut: it lay ina 
position very favourable for this purpose; 
having fallen on its knees, and remaining 
nearly in the same attitude as when alive. 

The first view of this beast suggested the 
idea of an enormous hog, to which, besides 
in its general form, it bears some vutward 
resemblance in the shape of its skull, the 
smallness, of its eyes, and the proportionate 
size of its ears; but in its shapeless, elumsy 
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legs and feet, it more resembles the hippo- 
potamus and elephant. It is, in fact, in 
“— less obvious particulars, closely allied 
to all these; and by later naturalists, has 
been d in the same class with them. 

Its length over the forehead and along the 
back, from the extremity of the nose to the 
insertion of the tail, was 11 ft. 2 in. English 
measure ;* but in a direct line not more than 
9 ft. 3in. The tail, which was flattened 
vertically, measured 20 in., and the circum- 
ference of the largest part of the body, 8 ft. 
4in. Qu examining its mouth, Mr. Burchell 
found, agreeably to common opinion, no in- 
cisive or fore teeth in either jaw; on the 
upper jaw on each side, were five large 
grinders, and a smaller one at the back ; but 
in the lower, there were six grinders, besides 
the small back tooth. The ink which our 
traveller carried with him being nearly dried 
up, he was obliged to write its description in 
his memorandum-book, with the animal’s 
own blood.t 

As Mr. Burchell professed to shoot these 
animals for the advantage principally of the 
natives, he had not intended taking for him- 
self and his 'y, more of the meat than 
enough for a day or two; but as a proof of 
the improvident disposition of the Hottentots, 
he discovered that his people, satisfied with 
what they had eaten on the spot, were not 
pease to bring any away with them, till 

ordered a quantity to be loaded up, at 
least for his own.use, as the meat of the 
second rhinoceros seemed, as a change of 
food, more wholesome and of a better taste 
than the African mutton. “The tongue,” 
says Mr. Burchell, “would have been pro- 
nounced a dainty treat, even by an epicure.” 
The Hottentots, however, thought only of the 
brandy and tobacco, which they were to get by 
selling their shamboks, and had, therefore, 
cut up the hide of both the animals into 
strips for this purpose. 

When Mr. Burchell had finished his 
drawings, and the Hottentots had loaded up 
as many shamboks as the oxen could carry, 
he left the natives busily employed in cutting 
up their meat; and returned to the place of 
the first rhinoceros. Here Mr. Burchell 
assembled all his own people; as soon as 
they had taken another meal as a farewell 
to their game, and had packed up another 
quantity of the hide, they set out on their 
teturn home. In their way they met a large 

y of the natives, men and women, who 


pyously greeted them as they passed, and 


© The length of the pone, Dipnewes at the 
Zoological Gardens is 4 ft. 10iu. or 9 in. less 
than half the size of that above described. 

+ Similar use is made of the blood of the hippo- 
potamus, which is cnplngsh by Indian painters in 
Preparing their colours. Mr. Burchell's explanation 
of formation of the horn of the rhinoceros will 
be found at page 258 of the present volume, und 
Deed ugt be re-quoted, : 


said they were going to assist their friends 
at the rhinoceros; that is, to eat and feast, 
day and night, till they had consumed the 
whole of it. 

The shambok, above mentioned, is a strip, 
three feet or more in length, of the hide 
either of a hippopotamus or of a rhinoceros, 
rounded to the thickness of a man’s finger, 
and tapering to the top. This is universally 
used in the colony of the Cape fora horse- 
whip, and is much more durable than the 
whips of European manufacture. It is not, 
however, peculiar to the Cape, but forms like- 
wise an article of trade in Northern Africa. 

The food of the rhinoceros, till the animal 
fled before the colonists, was a neat, pale, 
bushy shrub of the height of three or four 
feet, called Rhinoster-bosch, or Rhinoceros- 
bush. The leaves are very minute, and like 
scales, in the manner of the cypress; the. 
flowers are small, and though very numerous, 
are neither showy nor ornamental, being of a 
simple, herbaceous colour. Several species, 
which in growth resemble this one, are all, 
without distinction, called by the colonists, 
Rhinoster-bosch, and perhaps have, in former 
days, been equally the favourite food of the 
rhinoceros. It abounds in dry, hilly lands; 
and occupying extensive tracts, gives a pecu- 
liar character to the landscape. The mono- 
tony becomes tedious ; but the roads through 
what is called a rhinoceros-bush country, are 


always very good. 





The rhinoceros-bush is well ners for its 
valuable property of burning while green 
as freely as the driest fuel; and ‘whole 
plants, when thrown on the fire, blaze up in 
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au instant, the larger stems giving a very 
strong heat and flame. By this means, the 
Hottentots make a roadside fire, and broil 
their meat with great‘expedition. Although 
Mr. Burchell ventures to assert that the 
plant contains a considerable quantity of 
either inflammable oil or resinous gum, these, 
are not discoverable with the eye. 


Che Public Journals. 


CHATEAUBRIAND.* 
Malesherbes. 


Tur scene now changes to Paris, The 
venerable Monsieur de Malesherbes, the 
defender of Louis XVI., and whose daugh- 
ter was married to the elder brother of Cha- 
teaubriand, seems to have been the first who 
appreciated the talents of young Francois. 
The following is the sketch which the me- 
moits give of this venerable character, who 
afterwards, in his extreme old age, with his 
grand-daughter and her husband, perished 
Wy the guillotine :—“ The alliance which 
united his family to mine procured me often 
the happiness of appruaching him. I seemed 
to become stronger and freer in my mind 
when in the presence of this virtuous man, 
who, in the midst of the corruption of courts, 
had preserved, in an elevated rank, the inte- 
grity and courage of a patriot. 1 shall long 
recollect the last interview I had with him: 
it was in the morning. 1 found him, by 
chance, alone with his grand-daughter. He 
spoke of Rousseau with an emotion that I 
fully partook of. I shall never forget the 
venerable old man condescending to give me 
advice, and saying,—* I am wrong to speak 
of these things with you; I should rather 
urge you to moderate that warmth of heart 
which brought so much evil on our friend. 
I have been like you: injustice revolted me ; 
I have done as much good as I could, with- 
out counting on the gratitude of men. You 
are young, you have many things to see. I 
have but a short time to live.” I suppress 
what the freedom of intimate conversation, 
and the indulgence of his character, made 
him add. The pain which I experienced on 
quitting him, felt like a presentiment that I 





should never see him n! 

‘‘ Monsieur de Malesherbes was a man of 
large stature, but the feebleness of his health 
prevented him from appearing so. That 
which was astonishing in him was the energy 
with which he expressed himself in his ex- 
treme old age. If you saw him seated with- 
out speaking, with te sunken eyes, his grey 
eyelashes, and his benevolent air, you would 
have taken him for one of those august per- 
sonages painted by Lesueur. But when the 
sensitive chords were touched, the lightning 
flashed forth. His eyes immediately opened 


® Concluded from page 364. 
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and expanded. Words of fire came from his 
mouth; his air, from pensive, became ani- 
mated, and a young man in all the effer. 
vescence of youth seemed before you; but 
his bald head, his words a little confused, 
from the defect of his pronunciation, caused 
by his want of teeth, recalled again the old 
man. This contrast redoubled the charm 
found in his conversation, as one admires 
those fires which burn in the midst of the 
snows of winter.” 
Louis XVI. 


From the city, Monsieur de Chateaubriand 
passes to the Court. To be presented to the 
King, it was n to be military, and of 
the grade of captain at least. He, therefore, 
obtained that rank, and was admitted to the 
honours of the Court, and saw Louis XVI. 
face to face. Thus he speaks of this unhappy 
and amiable monarch and victim :— 

“ Louis XVI. was of an advantageous 
stature; his shoulders were large, and his 
belly prominent. His walk was ungainly, 
rolling, as it were, from one leg to the other ; 
his vision was short; his eyes half shut ; his 
mouth large; his voice hollow and vulgar, 
He was fond of a hearty laugh: his air an- 
nounced gaiety,—not the gaiety, perhaps, of 
a superior mind, but the cordial joy of an 
honest man, coming from a ‘conscience with- 
out reproach. He was not without know- 
ledge, especially in geography. For the 
test, he had his weaknesses like other men. 
He loved, for example, to play tricks upon 
his pages, and to spy, at five o’clock in the 
morning, from the windows of the palace, 
the movements of the gentlemen of the 
Court as they left their apartments. If at a 
hunt one passed between him and the stag, 
he was subject to sudden fits of anger, as 
have experienced myself. One day, when it 
was excessively hot, an old gentlemen of the 
stables, who had followed the chase, bei: 
fatigued, got down from his horse, om 
stretching himself on his back, fell asleep in 
the shade. Louis passed by, perceived him, 
and — it a good joke to wake him up. 

He got down, then, from his horse, and, 
without wishing to hurt this ancient servant, 
he let fall rather a heavy stone on his breast. 
‘Awakening up, the old gentleman, in the 
first moment of pain and anger, called out, 
‘Ah! I know you well in this trick; you 
were so from your infancy; you are a tyrant, 
a cruel man, a ferocious animal!’ And he 
continued to overwhelm the King with in- 
sults. His Majesty quickly regained his 
horse, and half foaghing, half sorry that he 
had hurt a man whom he loved much, mut- 
tered as he went away,—‘ Ha, ha! he is 
angry ! he is angry! he is angry ;’” 
The Revolution—Mirabeau. 
But what was Versailles, its Palace, and 
its Court, to Monsieur de Chateaubriand, 
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whilst the Bastile was taking at Paris, and 
the Revolution, with its mighty events, were 
in full career of developement! What his 
opinions were at the commencement of the 
Revolution is not stated, but he had personal 
uaintance with all the great disorganizin 

spirits, who let loose its fierce elements, an 
were afterwards pulverized and swept from 
the scene by its ravaging breath. He seems 
to have known Mirabeau intimately, dined 
often with him, and accompanied him to the 
tavern. One day as they got up together 
from dinner after a long, animated conver- 
sation, Mirabeau, laying his two large hands 
on the shoulders of his young companion, 
said to him, alluding to their conversation, 
“ They will never pardon me my superiority.” 
But the horrors of the Revolution soon en- 
sued, and whatever illusions the brilliant 
vision of prospective liberty and regeneration 
might have cast over the imagination of the 
young poet, they quickly melted away at the 
touch of humanity. The blood, the crimes, 
the rant and fury, which early began to blot 
out and swallow up every fair hope in despair 
and dread, awakened his uncontrollable in- 
dignation ; this was too strong to be sup- 
pressed in one so ardent and humane; and 
on one occasion, seeing a head carried on a 
pike before his hotel, he called out of his 
window, ‘“* Murder, murder! assassins, assas- 
sins !” This virtuous ardour and indignation 
would soon, doubtless, have brought him to 
the guillotine, if Monsieur de Malesherbes, 
compassionating his youth and virtue, and 
foreseeing, that if he remained in France, 
he would surely fall a victim to his generous 
and courageous sentiments, had not persuaded 
him to make the voyage to America. 

“ If I were in your place,” said Monsieur 
de Malesherbes, “ I would go to America; 
I would undertake some great enterprise; I 
would travel for ten years.” This idea fired 
the imagination of young Chateaubriand. 
He had already a great enterprise in his 
mind. It is thus he developes in his me- 
moirs the idea of this enterprise :-— 

The voyage which I then undertook was 
only the prelude of another much more im- 
portant, the plan of which I communicated 
to Monsieur de Malesherbes on my return. 
I proposed to myself nothing less than to 
determine, by land, the grand question of 
by the North. It is 
known, that in spite of the efforts of Captain 
Cook and other navigators, it has always 
temained in doubt.” 


Wanderings in America. 


Monsieur de Chateaubriand embarked for 
America at St. Malo, on the 6th of May, 
1791}. The sentiments he experienced on 
his first arrival, are well described in his 
Genie du Christianisme. “ 1 remained for 


some time with my arms crossed, looking 


about me with a confusion of feelings and 
ideas, which I could not disentangle then, 
and which I cannot at present describe. 
This continent, unknown by the rest of the 
world in ancient times, and -in the modern 
for many ages ; its first savage destinies, and 
its fate since the arrival of Christopher Co- 
lumbus; the domination of the monarchies 
of Europe shaken off in this new world; 
their old societies renewed in this young 
country; a republic of a nature hitherto 
unknown, announcing a change in the human 
mind, and in political order; the part which 
my country had taken in these events; these 
seas and shores owing partly their indepen- 
dence to French blood ; a great man, Wash- 
ington, arising suddenly in the midst of these 
discords and deserts, the inhabitant of a 
flourishing city in the same place, where, a 
century before, William Penn had bought a 
slip of ground from some Indians; the United 
States, sending to France, across the ocean, 
the revolution and liberty; finally, my own 
destinies, the discoveries which | aimed at 
in those native solitudes, which yet éxtended 
their vast domains behind the narrow empire 
of foreign civilization ;—these were the re- 
flections which occupied my mind.” Ano- 
ther pointed reflection he makes is— There 
is nothing old in America, but the woods, 
the sons of the earth, and liberty, the mother 
of all human society.” 


Washington. 


The recital of his interview with Washing- 
ton is very pleasing. “ A little house of the 
English construction, resembling the houses 
in its neighbourhood, was the palace of the 
President of the United States. No guards, 
no valets. I knocked—a young servant-girl 
opened to me. I asked her if the General 
was at home. She asked me my name, 
which being difficult to pronounce in English, 
she could not retain. But she said, ‘ Walk 
in, sir,’ and went before me through one of 
those long and narrow corridors, which serve 
as a vestibule to English houses. She intro- 
duced me into a parlour, and told me the 
General would attend me. I was not moved ; 
greatness of soul or of fortune never discon- 
cert me. I admire the first, without bei 
humbled by it. The world inspires me with 
more pity than respect. Never has the face 
of man troubled me. In a few minutes the 
General entered. He was a man of large 
stature, his demeanour calm, rather cold than 
noble. He resembles his pictures. 1 pre- 
sented him my letter in silence; he opened 
it, turned to the signature, which ‘he read 
aloud, exclaiming—‘ Colonel Armand? It 
was thus that the Marquis de la Rouverie 
had signed. We sat down. I explained tu 


him as well as I could the motive of my 
voyage. He answered me by monosyllables 
in French or English. He listened to me 
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with astonishment. I approached him, and 
said with vivacity—* But it is less difficult 
to discover the North-East Pp than to 
create a people as you have done. —* Well, 
well,’ said he, ‘ young man,’ stretching to 
me his hand. He invited me to dine with 
him on the following day, and we parted. 

“I was exact to the rendezvous. We 
were but five or six guests. The conver- 
sation turned almost entirely on the French 
Revolution. The General showed us the 
key of the Bastile. These keys were silly 
toys, which were then distributed in the two 
worlds. If Washington had seen, like me, 
the vanquishers of the Bastile in the gutters 
of Paris, he would have had less faith in his 
relic. The seriousness und the force of this 
revolution was not in its bloody orgies. At 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, in 
1685, the same populace of the Faubourg 
St. Antoine demolished the Protestant tem- 
ple of Charenton with as much zeal as they 
devastated the church of St. Denis in 1793. 
Such was my meeting with this man, who 
has emancipated a white world. Washing- 
ton had sunk into the tomb before any fame 
was attached to my name; I passed before 
him as the most unknown being. He was 
in all his splendour, and I in all my obscu- 
rity. Perhaps, my name did not remain a 
whole day in his memory. Happy am I, 
nevertheless, that his regards have fallen 
upon me. I have felt myself warmed by 
them during the rest of my life. There is 
virtue in the regard of a great man. I have 
seen since Bonaparte. Thus Providence 
has shown me two persons, whom it has 
been pleased to place at the head of the 
destinies of their age.” 


Return to Europe. 


Having taken leave of Washington, Mon- 
sieur de Chateaubriand pursues his route. 

“ Wandering from forest to forest, I ap- 
proached a new American settlement. One 
evening, I saw on the banks of a streamlet, a 
farm-house built of the trunks of trees. I 
demanded hospitality, and it was granted. 
The night fell. e habitation was only 
- lighted by the flame of the earth. I sat 
down by the corner of the chimney ; and 
whilst my hostess prepared my supper, I 
amused myself in reading, stooping my head, 
an English journal which had fallen onthe 
ground. I perceived these words written in 
large letters: ‘Fuonr or THe Kine!’ 
This was an account of the evasion of Louis 
XVIL., and the arrest of the unfortunate mon- 
arch at Varennes. The journal also spoke of 
the increased emigration, and the assembling 
of nearly all the officers of the army under 
the banners of the French princes. In this 
I thought I heard the voice of honour, and I 
abandoned my projects.” 

Returned to Philadelphia to embark, the 
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first thing that reminded him he was a civil’ 
ized mun, was his want of money to pay his 
a The Captain, however, consented 
to take him, trusting to his word for pay- 
ment. In his passage, he encounters a ter- 
tible tempest. The description of this tem- 
pest finishes the fourth book. “ When a 
Dutch vessel is assailed by a tempest, officers 
and sailors shut themselves up in the inside 
of the vessel; all the port holes are shut; 
the dog of the vessel is alone left on the 
deck, who howls at the storm. Meantime 
the officers and sailors drink and smoke till 
the storm ceases. When it is over, the dog 
ceases to bark, and the crew come again on’ 
the deck—and I,” says he, “ I am the dog 
of the vessel, whom the restoration left on 
the deck to give warning of the sturm, whilst 
it was under shelter.” 

As soon as Monsieur de Chateaubriand 
returns to Paris, he marries, and takes ob- 
scure lodgings in a little, obscure street, 
behind the church of St. Sulpice. His 
picture of Paris, at that moment of terror, 
1s said to be magnificent and terrible. Ro- 
bespierre, Danton, Marat, the Convention, 
the Jacobin club, the theatres, the cries, the 
clamours, the atrocious vociferations of the 
Mountain, of the populace, the street scenes, 
the tribune, the prisons: everything which 
the ravelled up scene of horror, which Paris 
in 92 presented, has afforded matter for his 
eloquent pen. But honour and _ patriotism 
called him away from these orgies of blood 
and crime. 

Campaigning. 

Monsieur de Chateaubriand then deter. 
mines to emigrate, but he has nu money; 
the fortune of his wife consisted only of 
assignats. At last he gets a notary in the 
Faubourg St. Honoré to advance him }2,000 
francs on these assignats. But, on returnin 
home, he meets with a friend; they w 
and talk together, and at last they enter a 
gambling-house. At that time gaming was, 
perhaps, the most innocent amusement that 
remained. To a gentleman society was dan- 

ros, and the relaxations of the people were 
in the clubs and round the scaffold. Whether 
from curiosity, or ennui, or weakness, Mon- 
sieur de Chateaubriand plays, and loses all 
his money except 1,500 francs. With this 
he departs, gets into a fiacre, and drives 
home. On arriving, however, when he would 
hand his portfolio to his wife, he finds it 
gone. He had left it, with his last 1,500 
francs, in the hackney-coach. Nevertheless, 
Monsieur de Chateaubriand had imbibed 
too much equanimity of soul in the forests 
and among the savages of America, to be 
disturbed by this. He sleeps as — 
and tranquilly as if nothing had happened. 
In the morning, by great good luck, a young 
priest comes to him and returns him his 
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portfolio, within which was his name and 
address, with the money. This priest had 
hired the hackney-coach immediately after 
he left it. He now directs his course to 
Bruxelles, travelling as a wine-merchant, 
and commissary of the army. Bruxelles was 
then the general rendezvous of the army of 
the Princes. The emigration was at that 
time divided into two parties, the first come 
and the last come: the first attributed to 
themselves exclusively the right of restoring 
the ancient dynasty. Monsieur de Chateau- 
briand was therefore very ill received, and 
from captain of cavalry became simple sol- 
dier, in one of the Breton companies, which 
were marching to form the siege of Thion- 
ville. With his knapsack on his back, and 
his musket on his shoulder, he marched 
gaily forward. One day he met the King 
of Prussia, Frederick William, on horseback. 
“ Where are you going ?” said the monarch. 
“TI am going to fight,” replied young Cha- 
teaubriand. “I see the French nobleman 
in that answer,’ said Frederick, and, salu- 
ting him, passed on. Monsieur Chateau- 
briand had a similar conversation at Brux- 
elles with Champfort, a man once of cele- 
brity, but whose name is now almost forgotten. 
“ From whence do you come ?” asked Champ- 
fort—‘ From Niagara.”—“ Where are you 
going tu ?”—“ To where battles are fought.” 
We om that our limits will not permit 
us to follow the young soldier through his 
campaigns, and to give in his own words, 
for no other words could do them justice, 
the piquant anecdotes he relates, and to show 
the sportive, happy spirit with which he sus- 
tained—enjoyed, we might say—every pri- 
vation. Sometimes we have him prepanng 
his soup for his company, at others washing 
his shirt in the stream; but we wonder not 
at the gaiety and serenity of his temper, for 
at this moment he was writing déalu. One 
day the manuscript of Atala, which he car- 
ried in his knapsack, was pierced by a ball 
and thus saved the poet’s lite; but he adds, 
with a smile, “ Atala had still to sustain 
the fire of the Abbe Morellet.” 
But he had heavier hardships than mere 
ivations to suffer. He receives a wound 
in the leg, and is at the same time attacked 
by the small-pox and the dysentery, which 
was called the malady of the Prussians. But 
his courage does not abandon him. He 
marches as long as he can walk. When he 
oer through the towns, the road to the 
pital was always pointed out to him, but 
he on. At Namur, a poor woman, 
seeing him tremble with fever, feeling pit 
for him, threw an old blanket over his Soule 
ders, and he continued his route with this 
coveri At last he is perfectly exhausted, 
and falls into a ditch by the road-side. In 
this state, motionless and senseless, he is 
picked up by a company of the Prince de 
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Ligne which chanced to pass, and transport- 
ed in a wagon to Bruxelles. But there he 
found every door shut against him ; he goes 
from hotel to hotel, from house to house, in 
vain. He has no Lag to pay for his lodg- 
ing ; and lame, sick, ill, and apparently on 
the point of death, he is everywhere refused 
harbour. When, in this abandoned condi- 
tion, without help and without resource, 
seeking only a _ to lie down and die, a 
carriage passes him; in this carriage was 
his brother. He had 1,200 fanes in his 
pocket—he gives the half to Francis, and 
bids him adieu to re-enter France, and to 
die on the scaffold. Having had his wounds 
dressed, and recovered a little strength, 
M. de Chateaubriand determines to go to 
Jersey, tc rejoin the royalists of Brittany. 
He is conducted to Ostend. ‘ At Ostend,” 
the memoirs here speak, “I met several 
Bretons, my compatriots and my comrades, 
who had formed the same project as myself. 
We hired a little bark for Saeer and were 
shut up during the in its hold. The 
bad weather, the want of air and space, and 
the motion of the sea, exhausted the little 
strength I had left; the wind and the tide 
obliged us to put in at Guernsey. As I was 
on the point of death, I was carried on shore 
and placed against a wall, my face turned to 
the sun, that I might breathe my last. The 
wife of a sailor happened to pass; she took 
compassion on me, called her husband, and 
aided by two or three other Knglish sailors, 
transported me into ¢he house of a fisherman, 
and placed me in a good bed. It is probably 
to this act of charity that I owe my life. 
The next day I was re-embarked on board 
a sloop of Ostend. When we arrived at 
Jersey I was completely delirious. I was 
received by my maternal uncle, the Count 
de Bedée, and remained several months in a 
state between life and death. In the spring 
of 1793, thinking myself sufficiently stron; 
to take arms again, I crossed into Bnglan F 
where I hoped to find the direction of the 
princes ; but my health, instead of mending, 
continued to decline ; my chest was affected, 
and I could hardly breathe. Some skilful 
doctors who were consulted, declared that I 
might linger on for some weeks, perhaps, 
for some months, perhaps, for some years, 
but that I must avoid all fatigue, and not 
count on a long existence. 

“ Throw open the doors for his Excellency 
my Lord Visccunt de Chateaubriand, Peer 
ot France, Ambassador at London, and 
Grand Officer of the Legion of Honour, 
&c.:” It is with this exclamation that 
Monsieur de Chateaubriand breaks off. The 
memoirs, su far as they have yet proceeded; 
terminate nearly in this place. ‘They stop 
after his first voyage to England. He has 
made only two copies of them; one in the 
hands of Madame de Chateaubriand, and 
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the other in those of Madame Recambier. 
It is said that they are already sold to an 
English bookseller for 1,000/. per volume.— 
Abridged from Blackwood’s Magazine. 





Spirit of Biscodery. 


ON COINS AND MEDALS. 
By W. Wyon, An his rant at the Royal 
int. 


Mr. Wyron commenced by stating that it 
was not his intention to waste time in an 
attempt to discover who were the first in- 
ventors of money ; and he referred the curi- 
ous in such matters to Rinck and other 
writers, On the contrary, he should confine 
himself to a rapid sketch of the progress of 
the art, exhibited in the coinage of the 
ancients down to the decline of the Roman 
Empire; then give a brief account of modern 
coins, and conclude with a few remarks on 
medals. As the subject is one of general 
interest, we intend to give a very full report, 
and shall, therefore preserve, as nearly as 
possible, the words of the lecturer. 

The learned Eckhel, (said Mr. Wyon,) 
considers the first epoch to include all those 
coins fabricated from the invention of coin- 
age to Alexander the First of Macedon, who 
is said to have died in the 291st or 309th 
year from the building of Rome. The early 
Greek coins are generally characterized by 
having on the reverses indented squares, or 
rude indentations ; but some have an incuse 
(sunk in) reverse, answering, or nearly so, to 
the subject which is in relief on the obverse 
or head side. Some, however, have upon 
the reverse an indented object, different from 
that which is raised on the obverse, as may 
be seen in a very ancient coin of Metapon- 
tum ; while the coins of Metapontum, Pees- 
tum (or Posidonia), Crotona, or Caulonia, 
have a dotted circle at the extreme edge. 

One of the most interesting coins of anti- 
quity, and certainly one of the most ancient, 
is the gold Daric, which is said to have been 
first coined by Darius Hystaspes, in the 
second year of the 64th Olympiad, or 522 
before Christ; it is indeed doubtful whether 
there be any coins of greater antiquity. These 
gold Darics are of great purity as to the 
metal, but of a rude, irregular shape, and 
coarse workmanship. They have on the 
obverse the figure of a king kneeling upon 
one knee, holding in the left hand a bow, 
and in the right an arrow; upon the reverse 

‘ merely a rude indentation. It was this type 
of an archer which gave rise to the pun, that 
Agesilaus, King of Sparta had been driven 
out of Asia by 30,000 archers, he having, it 
is said, taken a bribe of that amount from 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, to evacuate Ionia, where 


® Read before the Society of Arts, on May 13, 
and ably reported in the Atheneum, No. 343. 





he had gone to free the Greek cities, then 
groaning under the tyranny of Persia. 

The inost obvious peculiarity to be ob- 
served in this epoch is the indented or hollow 
square, which may probably have arisen in 
tude efforts to fix the blank piece of metal 
between the two dies while the blow was 
struck. 

The second h is from Alexander I. of 
Macedon to Philip IL., or the 395th year 
from the building of Rome ; and during this 
period we discover a considerable improve- 
ment; but still the peculiarities of the earlier 
coins are visible; we have still the indented 
squares on the reverses, but the name of the 
city where struck, or of the king in whose 
reign, appears, or there is engraved a head, 
or some other object, or the same subject is 
repeated which appears on the obverse. Ex. 
amples of this may be found in the coins of 
Acanthus, of Alexander I. of Macedon, of 
Thebes, of Syracuse, of Selinus, of Himera, 
and of Argos. Towards the end of this 
epoch some remarkably fine coins occur, as 
in those of Amphipolis of Thebes, (with the 
head of the Indian Bacchus,) of Methymna, 
of Chios, of Chalcis in Macedon, and many 
other specimens. 

Iam now, (said Mr. Wyon,) approaching 
the period when the art arrived at the highest 
point of excellence that it ever attained, or 
perhaps ever will attain—the third epoch, 
which is dated from Philip II. of Macedon 
to the termination of the Roman republic. 
That it was during this period that the art 
among the Greeks reached its highest per- 
fection, may be proved by the coins of 
Syracuse, of Tarentum, of Rhegium, of Meta- 
pontum, of Velia, of Thurium, and other 
cities and states; and by the coins of kings, 
as of Alexander the Great, of Pyrrhus, of 
Lysimachus, of Antigonus, and his son De- 
metrius—by those of the kings of Egypt, of 
Pergamus, of Caria, of Syria, and of Pontus, 
and “yo 

Mr. Wyon now exhibited diagrams upon 
an enlarged scale, of some of these splendid 
productions of art, and stated that his object 
was to direct attention to the noble simpli- 
city which characterized these works. In 
them all the adventitious embellishments of 
background, which so frequently debase mo- 
dern efforts, and are particularly observable 
in the medals struck during the reign of 
Louis XIV., are rejected, and emblems, when 
introduced, are all made subservient to the 
principal subject ;—no one, said he, can 
observe the head of Ceres on the obverse of 
the Syracusan homo) without exclaim- 
ing, this must * palace, sed rhaps, 
in the whole range of Grecian art, there vill 
be found no ween superior to this in 

and ness; although the size of 
the medallions scarcely exceeds that of a half- 





crown, they appear of colossal proportions. 
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This effect is produced by the simple treat- 
ment of the parts, and the depth of the 
impression; and‘ the high relief given to 
these works has probably been the means 
of handing them down to us in the wonder- 
ful state of preservation in which we see 
them. 

But however deservedly the coins of anti- 
quity are admired for the beauty of their 
workmanship, and for the interest which they 
create, either from their portraits or symbo- 
lical reverses, it is much to be lamented that 
they so rarely give us a date. In fact, no 
date is to be found on Greek coins but that 
from the era of the Seleucid, and this only 
appears on a few of the coins of the cities of 
Asia Minor, and upon those of the kings of 
Syria, Pontus, and Bithynia; and as it first 
occurs only on the coins of Demetrius I. of 
Syria, the identification of most of his pre- 
decessors is extremely doubtful, difficult, and 
uncertain. This want of dates, therefore, 
makes the greater number of coins of very 
little use to the student of chronology. 

It may be worthy of remark that the coin- 

of Athens by no means kept pace with 
that of other districts, far inferior to it in 
science and renown. It is known, from 
universal testimony, that the fine arts were 
carried, in Athens, to a height of refinement 
beyond the reach of other nations—the 
coarse execution of their coins, therefore, is 
not a little remarkable, and the purity of the 
silver has been assigned as the reason—this 
being so universally acknowledged, even by 
the barbarians, that the Athenians feared to 
make any considerable change in the form 
or workmanship of their coin; and it may 
be observed that we have a parallel for this 
in more modern times, similar causes having 
prevented the Venetians from making any 
alteration in the type or figure of their zechin, 
which may be termed the standard gold coin 
of the East. 

The learned author of the introduction to 


_ the volume of Sculpture published by. the 


Dillettanti Society, supposes the heads of 
Minerva on the early coins of Athens to have 
been copied from the statue of that goddess 
executed by Endeus, (the disciple of ._Dada- 
lus,) seen by Pausanias in the Acropolis—a 
supposition which appears very reasonable 
when we compare the style and costume with 
other works of the highest antiquity. 

At an earlier period, which we assume to 
have been before the time of Pericles, the 
helmet on the head of Pallas is of the sim- 
plest form, and of rude workmanship: at the 
next we find some improvement: the head 
is decorated by a sphinx and two griffins: 
in the first instance, we have on the reverse 
the owl, accompanied only by an olive branch 

a small crescent; but in process of time 
she is surrounded by a wreath of lanrels, 
standing upon a diota, with emblems of all 


times and countries. It is partly by the 
progressive change of the accessories, that 
the respective dates of Athenian coins are 
attempted to be ascertained. 

In taking even a rapid survey of the 
Greek coinage, we cannot sufficiently admire 
the grandeur of style displayed in the heads 
of their deities, many of which belong to the 
highest class of works of art; and in com- 

aring these works with all modern effort 

it will be admitted that, while the latter are 
frequently more correct in drawing, they are 
inferior in energy and power. The portraits 
of their kings are only inferior to those of the 
deities they worshipped, and probably re- 
tained merely sufficient likeness for identifi- 
cation; there are, however, to be met with, 
many splendid examples of the most elaborate 
finish in the detail, and truth of resemblance 
to individual nature, without the breadth of 
effect being destroyed. 

The reverses of the Greek coins are usually 
very simple—sometimes symbols by which a 
particular place was indicated. Thus Cyrene 
adopted the silphium which it, cultivated ; 
Selinus the leaf of parsley corresponding 
with its name ; Sicily might be distinguished, 
by the triquetra, or three legs united, as in 
our Isle of Man halfpence, and Rhodes by 
its favourite bearing of a rose. 

(To be continued.) 4 22 


Che Gatherer. 


Epicurism.—Clodius 7Esopus, a Roman 
actor, contemporary with Cicero, was much 
addicted to luxury: according toePliny the 
elder, a single dish at table, composed of the 
rarest singing birds, cost him 800/. sterling; 
and Horace records that he dissolved in vine- 
gar a precious pearl and swallowed it. Not- 
withstanding this ostentatious profusion, so 
well was he rewarded, that he left a fortune 
equal to 160,000/. sterling behind him. 


Religion of the Chinese. — The Chinese 
worship, with great cost and parade of public 
rocessious, the statues of their deceased 
Emperors, with such creatures of their ima< 
gination as the following :—the gods of the 
Southern, Northern, Eastern, ‘Western, and 
Central Mounts; the god of Furnaces, with 
a thank-offering on the day of his ascension; 
the Budhi, on their days of ascent and.de-« 
scent; the god of Spring; the gods of Wealth 
and Wine (in which, perhaps, a few British 
Christians ma: —— with the Chi- 
nese); the ps | of Learning, of Happiness; 
of d and Grain, of the Small- of 
Thunder, War, and Fire; also of the Southern 
and Northern Seas and of the South Pole; 
the Queen of Heaven, who is considered the 
goddess of Sailors; the goddess of Child, 
birth; and the god of Carpenters, These 
gods are worshipped on‘ their several days in 
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the Chinese calendar, which is replenished 
with them; together with the anniversaries 
of the airing of clothes, the exhibition of 
paper lanthorns, and the births and deaths 
of their deceased emperors, to which they add 
the birth of Confucius and the decease of 
their own respective ancestors, whom they 
commemorate by bm at their tombs. 
Christians discovered in China are persecuted 
somewhat after the manner in which a mad 
dog would be in England.— Martin’s British 
Colonies. 

Seals.—The ancients forbade the figure or 
image of God on their rings or seals. But 
in process of time, this was little ed ; 
it was usual to have the figures of tian 
and other deities, as well as of heroes, mon- 
sters, friends, ancestors, and even brutes, on 
their dactyli, or ring seals: Cesar had the 
image of Venus, Pollio of Alexander, Augus- 
tus of the Sphinx, Pompey of a frog, Lentul- 
lus of his grandfather. 


Strange Mode of Fattening Ladies — 
Among the Tenbrio, a genus of the Coleop- 
tera order of insects, there is one species 
which the women of Arabia and Turkey di: 
out of the filth of the garden; and they sw 
low three of them, fried in butter, every morn- 
ing’ and evening, in order to acquire that 
SS which is deemed in the East a 


“ Cut it Short.”—A gentleman having his 
hair cut, and being annoyed with the opera- 
tor’s stories, in the middle of each, he said, 
“ Cut it short.” At last, the barber, in a 
rage, exclaimed, “ It cannot be cut shorter, 
for every hair of your head is off.” 

Curious Circumstance——At Ambleteuse, 
& seaport town near Calais, Cesar embarked 
his cavalry when he passed over into England ; 
and at this place, King James II., on his 
departure from England in the year 1688, 
landed. p.T. W. 

The Ruling Passion.—Mt. Charles Wes- 
ley, the celebrated organist, died a short time 
since. Until within ten days of his death, 
he played from recollection many of the 
pieces and choruses of the immortal Handel ; 
and, perhaps, there was scarcely a piece that 
Handel wrote, with which he was unac- 
quainted. Even on his deathbed, Mr. Wes- 
ley would say, “ I must go down and amuse 
myself with my organ 3” or, “I must have 
‘my pianoforte in my bed-room.” That being 
impossible, he was continually humming 
Handel’s music ; and, wavile 3 he had his 
regen 3 before him, worked his fingers on 

is bedclothes, as though he were playing on 
the instrument, and that even within two 
days of his decease. 

Puck—The Welsh Pweca is evidently 
the same as the English Puck, and is known 
in some parts of the principality by the name 
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of Brocci. In Breconshire, a whole glen 
bears his name, Crom Pweca; and it is 
traditionally said that from this spot Shak- 
are drew some of his materials for the 
lidsummer Night’s Dream, through the 
medium of his friend Richard, the son of 
Sir John Price, of the priory of Brecon. 

An Original—The celebrated picture of 
the Woodman, by Gainsborough, from which 
80 many prints and drawings have been 
made, was done from a hale woodcutter who 
worked fur Dr. Webster, Chigwell-row, in 
the parish of Chigwell, Essex. 

Judges’ Circuits. — It is not, ‘perhaps, 
general — at how very een ' poried 

e practice of judges going the circuit pre- 
vailed ; but on Soutien the Ist of Samuel, 
c. vii. v. 16, we find this extraordinary con- 
firmation: “ And he (Samuel) hes ov from 
year to year in circuit to Bethel, ilgal, 
and Mizpeh, and judged Israel in all a 
places.” 

Judge’s Salary—In 1466, the salary of 
Thomas Littleton” j of the King’s Bench, 
amounted to 138/. ide. 4d. ‘modern money, 
besides about 17/. 7s. for his fur gown, 
robes, &c. 

Lord Chancellors.—The three chancellors 
who have held the seals the longest are, Lord 
Ellesmere, twenty years within a few days ; 
Lord Hardwicke, twenty years and nine 
months; and Lord Eldon, during the two 
periods of his being in office, twenty-five 
years within a few days. 

Long Suit.—The longest lawsuit ever 
heard of in land was between the heir 
of Sir Thomas Talbot, Viscount Lisle, on 
the one part, and the heirs of Lord Berkeley 
on the other, respecting certain possessions 
not far from Wotton Under-Edge, in the 
county of Gloucester. It commenced at the 
end of the reign of Edward IV., and was 
pending till the reign of James I., when a 
compromise took place, it having lasted above 
120 years, W. G. C. 
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